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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

artist's soul? — "This, yes, this is the flow of tears I see coming 
from those eyes." If he does, he is sincere, he is a writer. _ 

Or is the metaphor he uses a vision not seen, a sensation _ not 
felt, a thought not thought? Is it a dead metaphor he has given 
us? 

Conclusion: The writer is the man who does not use dead 

metaphors Young men, beware of the metaphor! The 

dead metaphor is a simple and certain criterion whereby one 
may be recognized. When you want to know if a writer is really 
a writer, examine his metaphors. The worst cliches are metaphors. 

I add a few detached sentences: 

The Greek and Latin classics — they are the men who wrote, 
they are the models The worst writers; journalists, pro- 
fessors, academicians. Do not be jealous, young poets, sincerity 
is left to you. 

Precision: the sincere writer says exactly what he means. 

Profundity: he must descend into himself to acquire that per- 
fect consciousness which is true sincerity. 

Concision: he will eliminate everything useless and vain to 
preserve this profound sincerity. 

I should like to quote more. I will add only this: If 
poets would ruthlessly apply to their own work the stand- 
ards of M. Dujardin, and refuse to accept any less exact- 
ing, then the output of poetry would be pleasantly reduced 
in bulk but significantly improved in quality. 

Richard Aldington 



OUR CONTEMPORARIES 

NEW ENGLISH MAGAZINES 

It is encouraging to note the after-the-War activity of 
English poets, as manifested not only in their new books but 
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New English Magazines 

also in a number of special magazines devoted wholly or 
partly to the art. Mr. Aldington, in his London Letter last 
January, mentioned four of these quarterlies and monthlies: 
of the former, Art and Letters and Coterie; of the latter, 
The Chap-book and Voices. Another monthly is The Lon- 
don Mercury, which began last November under the editor- 
ship of J. C. Squire, assisted by Edward Shanks — a general 
literary review which devotes about half its six-score pages 
to current comment and notices, and the other half to 
original contributions in prose and verse. Besides these, of 
course the old Poetry Review goes on, "the journal of the 
Poetry Society" — as persistent as it is misrepresentative of 
whatever is vital in the art in England. 

All the new English magazines have a distinguished for- 
mat — this without seeing Voices, which has not yet reached 
us. They are printed in larger type on better paper than 
most of us can afford over here, and their size ranges from 
the 6y 2 x 8%-inch page of The Chap-book to the 7j4 x 10- 
inch page of Coterie. None of them has a two-column page, 
as in our magazines of similar size; and in all the spacing 
is generous. It is a pleasure to handle them, and the pic- 
tures, when they have any, are well printed. 

Of the four under inspection, Coterie is the most special- 
ized toward the art we are interested in — in spite of futur- 
istic title-pages and a few other not-very-exciting drawings. 
One English reviewer has called it "a kind of little Yellow 
Book" — a remark which sent me back to that volcanic quar- 
terly of the nineties. No, we haven't Aubrey Beardsley to- 
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day, a genius who makes these little futurists scatter like 
withered leaves in a gale; and, it must be confessed, no poem 
in any of these magazines could hold up its head for the 
laurel beside John Davidson's Ballad of a Nun. Yet Co- 
terie has personality ; it is not stodgy, and it is on the move. 
It is edited by Chaman Lall, and among its thirty-or-more 
poets are ten of our familiar contributors: the English im- 
agists, for example, and four Americans — Eliot, Fletcher, 
Conrad Aiken, Babette Deutsch. And among the poets less 
familiar are a. number of young men and women of promise. 
For example: 

Who could resist Herbert Read's very modern ballad, 
Huskisson Sacred and Profane. 1 Of course there is a sug- 
gestion of Eliot in its sardonic whimsicality, but it is more 
barbaric, it gets further than Eliot from civilization — a 
wild wind blowing through the little patterned English fields. 

Sacheverell Sitwell — a mere boy in his teens, they say — 
also has a light step and an engaging sense of humor, as is 
shown in Week-ends. Of the three Sitwells, this youngest 
one seems the most original and spontaneous. Edith's. nur- 
sery-rhyme naivete is less convincing, and Osbert's satirical 
touch strikes an American a bit heavily. 

Another half-humorous, likable vagabond is Leonard A. 
S. Strong, whose poems, From the Dublin Streets, are racily 
and deliciously Irish. 

Aldous Huxley is perhaps the most interesting qt the 
more serious new poets in Coterie; even though his prose- 
poem, Beauty, is not well sustained, and his six-hundred- 
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line narrative in rhymed couplets, Le da, seems simply an 
excellent college exercise. 

Of the poetry in The London Mercury, I confess that 
the most exciting entry thus far is Vachel Lindsay's "rhyme 
in the American language," Bryan! Bryan! But since we 
are not at this moment discussing our compatriot's all-con- 
quering poetic blague — that singing, swinging march of his 
which is now carrying his fame in triumph through England 
— we ma/ as well confess that the rest of the poetry in 
Mercury is less arresting than in Coterie; even though the 
Laureate and Thomas Hardy — and Austin Dobson, if you 
please — areJiere with brief poems. The critical articles 
on our subject are often scholarly, like Robert Lynd's study 
of John Donne; the reviews are perhaps a little too de- 
scriptive, too much cut to a pattern. 

The Monthly Chap-book is Harold Monro's amusingly 
varied, go-as-you-please successor to his much larger and 
solemner before-the-war quarterly, Poetry and Drama. 
Eight numbers have appeared thus far, of which three are 
in our specialty: the first, which had twenty-three new 
poems by as many poets, most of the names being familiar, 
with Herbert Read and W. P. R. Kern, perhaps also Rod- 
ney Pasley, as the more interesting of the new ones; the 
seventh (January), which presents eight poets, all new to 
us except Anna Wickham, and none to give us pause; and 
number four, which contains F. S. Flint's latest review of 
recent French poetry, an excellent critical summary. The 
other numbers are devoted to rhymes for children, old songs 
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quaintly illustrated, stage decoration, etc. The Poetry 
Bookshop has issued also several series of Rhyme Sheets — 
old poems with gay colored prints, each on its panel for wall 
decoration, like a kakimono. 

Of Art and Letters, edited by Frank Rutter and Osbert 
Sitwell, only a belated summer number has reached us. Be- 
sides a few rather weak drawings, and some clever prose 
by Dorothy Richardson, Ezra Pound et al, we have two pert 
and prancing poems from that slim thoroughbred T. S. 
Eliot, and five lyrics by Isaac Rosenberg, the young London 
poet and art-student whose vivid Trench Poems were 
printed in Poetry in December, 19 16. 

The Rosenberg poems are accompanied by a memorial arti- 
cle, which brings us our first information of his death in action 
on April first, 19 18. He was a Jewish boy, born of poor parents 
in Bristol and brought up in London. His talents brought 
him influential friends and instruction at the Slade School 
of Art. Early in 1915 he volunteered in spite of physical 
disability, and bravely did his part until he was killed in 
"the great push." The Trench Poems were sent to Poetry 
from the Front, scrawled in pencil on a torn scrap of paper. 
A letter written the month they were published ends thus: 
"We are terribly rushed — winter and wet weather in the 
trenches is no catch." 

A volume of Mr. Rosenberg's poems, edited and arranged 
by Gordon Bottomley, will soon be published. H. M. 
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